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COLLEGES AS TRAINING CENTERS FOR AN 
ADEQUATE STAFF OF OFFICERS x 

EDMUND J. JAMES 
President of the University of Illinois 

I SUBMIT for your consideration at this time only a few- 
suggestions upon a fundamental element in this whole 
question of military preparedness; namely, the creation 
of a sufficiently numerous body of adequately prepared offi- 
cers to man properly the armed forces of the nation. 

This is of course one of the fundamental problems in the 
creation of an army. Our own Civil War, like all previous 
wars, demonstrated that fact. It was further emphasized by 
our experience in the Spanish War, and certainly no war ever 
furnished a more complete proof of it than the present one. 
The statement by the distinguished ex-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bryan, that in answer to a call from the president of the 
United States for volunteers to repel an actual invasion, a 
million men would answer over night, is not, I believe, in any 
sense exaggerated. Thank God for this fact. The existence 
of such a spirit is of course the best guarantee of our national 
salvation. But these million men would not be an army, but 
a mere horde, and to convert them into an army would require 
months of severe discipline under the tutelage of a trained and 
efficient corps of officers, and to produce such a corps of offi- 
cers would require years. Let us make no mistake on this 
point. 

We see how true this is from the experience of England 
in the present world struggle. When the history of this war 
comes to be written, it will be found that the slowness with 
which England got into the real conflict on the land is not 
explained merely by a lack of ammunition or by the lack of 
volunteers, but in a still higher degree by lack of officers to 

1 Read by title at the meeting of the Academy of Political Science, May 1 8, 1916. 
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command the volunteers and direct wisely the use of the am- 
munition. 

Now where are we in the United States going to get today 
under any scheme which has been thus far proposed a suffi- 
ciently numerous body of properly-trained officers to man 
these enlarged forces which we are talking about, whether 
they take the form of a large regular army, an energized 
militia, or a newly-created continental body, or consist of all 
these together? 

We may just at this point, by inconsiderate action, waste an 
enormous amount of money, as we are apt to do in this coun- 
try in so many other public enterprises, by attempting to do 
over night what requires months or years. The longer it 
takes to accomplish any enterprise which it is necessary to 
complete, the sooner we ought to be about the beginning of it. 

Any method of training officers for the active and reserve 
forces of the United States which is to be efficient and satis- 
factory to the country at large, must rest, I believe, on three 
principles. 

First, the officers must be liberally educated as well as tech- 
nically trained men. The old days when all that was neces- 
sary to become an officer was to possess a rifle and be raised 
to command by the votes of one's fellow soldiers, have passed 
away, and any nation which relies on the old system will cer- 
tainly be doomed when thrown into the vortex of modern war. 

Even fifty years ago in this country where all the conditions 
of life favored the development of the volunteer officer, and 
where the volunteer officer, man for man, was fully equal in 
intellect and general ability to the trained West Pointer, as 
the war wore on, its conduct on both sides came more and 
more into the hands of the educated and trained man. 

Today the officer who would be competent for the serious 
responsibilities resting upon him must know far more and be 
far better trained than his predecessor in 1861. 

Second, such a body of officers should be recruited from all 
sections of the country, from all states. — roughly speaking, in 
proportion to the population. If we are to develop and main- 
tain our armed force in such a way as to protect the country 
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adequately from invasion, we must keep alive the interest of 
every section of the United States in this fundamental func- 
tion of government. One of the most efficient minor means 
to accomplish this result is to see that the national forces and 
the corps of officers are recruited from every section of the 
country alike. 

Third, the majority of such a large body of officers as is 
called for under present conditions should be obtaining a 
practical preparation for the pursuits of civil life while acquir- 
ing their military education, since the most of them will of 
course enter the reserve instead of the active corps. 

West Point offers an admirable center for the training of a 
considerable number of the officers of the active and perma- 
nent force, but even if it were greatly enlarged and often mul- 
tiplied, it could not turn out a sufficient supply even for the 
active service alone. 

Moreover, it should be emphasized that neither West Point 
nor schools like it can turn out the body of reserve officers 
necessary, since its curriculum is too exclusively military in 
character, and not sufficiently broad to serve the purposes of a 
training which, while primarily organized for other purposes, 
namely, the pursuits of civil life, should as an incident, fur- 
nish the preparation required for a reserve officer. 

A partial answer to the question I have raised, namely, how 
can these officers be provided, — and I believe it will be found 
to be more nearly a complete answer than it would seem to be 
at first blush, — is to utilize the means at hand in the series of 
national-state institutions, now more than fifty in number, 
at least one in each state and one also in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, known as the land-grant colleges. 

These institutions are first of all national institutions. They 
owe their origin to national initiative, were created in response 
to national legislation, and are supported in large part by 
national appropriations. They are required by federal law to 
give instruction in military science and tactics, and nearly 
thirty thousand young men are now receiving in these institu- 
tions such military training as may be obtained by three hours 
work per week through two years under the supervision for 
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the most part of an officer of the regular army detailed for 
this purpose by the War Department of the United States, 
and carrying out a scheme of instruction approved by said De- 
partment. 

All that is necessary to make at least the beginning of an 
adequate scheme for supplying the reserve officers, and for 
that matter, many of the active officers of our national forces, 
is to energize and vitalize the military departments of these 
institutions, already in organic connection with the federal 
War Department, already attended by fifty thousand young 
men, all of whom are pledged to perform at least two years' 
military service. How much better it is to train effectively 
the young men who are now on hand and who are willing to 
accept this training, instead of trying to get thirty thousand 
other volunteers who will come in, in any case, with reluctance. 

These institutions are already among the strong centers of 
intellectual life and light in the states where they are located 
They are permanent foundations of no mean extent, and will 
with the passing years exercise an ever larger and more im- 
portant leadership in their respective communities. The value 
of the property of these institutions already exceeds one hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars; their annual income exceeds 
thirty-five million dollars; and their total attendance exceeds 
one hundred and fifteen thousand. 

The fact that they are state as well as national institutions, 
drawing the bulk of their income from state sources, and that 
in them the co-operation of the state and the nation is so finely 
exemplified, should be an additional reason for making them 
an important link in this great chain of national defense. 

These institutions are moreover peculiarly democratic in 
their nature. The tuition charges are moderate or altogether 
absent, the mode of life of the student and professor is simple, 
and the cost of living is comparatively low. Because of their 
relation to the state and the nation, the feeling of loyalty and 
patriotism on the part of the students is strong, and the time 
and effort and expense required for this military service are 
given cheerfully, and in some cases enthusiastically. 
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In my opinion this military drill at our land-grant colleges 
is one of the most valuable elements in the general education 
of the young men who come to these institutions. The drill 
in regular, immediate obedience to the commands of superior 
officers is something which is needed very much by our Amer- 
ican youngsters, and the habit of doing things in the proper 
way because they are told to do it, is worth cultivating in the 
young people of this country. 

This military drill is one of the most democratizing ele- 
ments at work in our student body. It crosses all lines of col- 
lege, church, fraternity or social organization. It is suscep- 
tible to no pull or favoritism. It measures all classes, rich 
and poor, idle and industrious, social and misanthropic by 
the same standard and insists on efficiency or elimination. Its 
principle is " do " or " get out " — a most desirable antidote 
for the enervating policy of indulgence pursued by so many 
American parents and college faculties which tends to develop 
a race of mollycoddles and inefficients. 

I am not disturbed by the fears of some of my pacifist friends 
that such military drill as we are proposing will develop a 
militaristic spirit. This nation is much more likely to go to 
pieces upon the greed of Mammon, or indulgence in the lust 
of the eye and of the flesh, or the pursuit of pleasure and 
other dangerous rocks of that kind than upon any develop- 
ment of a war-like spirit. 

But, after all is said and done, the real results accomplished 
by two years of such training as we have at the present time, 
and as I have indicated in the above description, are very 
limited; results which are well worth while accomplishing, 
fully worth all it costs to achieve them, and yet entirely inade- 
quate to meet the present needs of our national defense. 

I desire to present for your consideration, therefore, a still 
more comprehensive plan in connection with these land-grant 
institutions, and that is in brief the establishing of a regular 
four-year course in military science and tactics in each of 
these universities, at any rate in each of the larger institutions, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Military Sci- 
ence and Art, and qualifying the student to enter the regular 
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army as second lieutenant upon a par with the graduate of 
West Point. 1 

Most of the elements of such a curriculum are already pres- 
ent in the schedule of any of these larger institutions, and in 
many of the smaller ones. The courses lacking could easily 
be supplied by the staff of officers which the institution would 
be entitled to if the plan above suggested were to be carried 
out. 

Such a course in Military Art and Science could easily be 
combined with the other courses now offered in the University 
in such a way that the student could complete both courses at* 
the same time, taking, for example, the degrees of Bachelor 
of Military Science, and Bachelor of Electrical or Mechanical 
Engineering in the course of six years. Such a graduate 
would have, in addition to the military course, an extended 
curriculum in an entirely different field which would greatly 
heighten the value of his military course from the standpoint 
of a military officer. On the other hand, in addition to his 
course which would prepare him for a civil occupation, he 
would have the military training which would be no mean 
supplement, strengthening and fortifying the other course. 
Such a graduate would be fully qualified to enter the army 
as second lieutenant or to enter civil life as an engineer, or 
lawyer, or farmer. 

If, after the completion of this course, he were admitted to 
the army for one year, he could obtain a final and complete 
training, qualifying him fully as a reserve officer in the regu- 
lar army, continental army, or national guard. 

So far as I am aware, all of our military authorities would 
agree that such a course properly constructed and properly 
taught would be amply satisfactory from the military point 
of view. The subjects of instruction would be so distributed 
throughout the curriculum that the student would be pursuing 

1 A more complete statement of the details and practical workings of the 
plan proposed by Dr. James will be found in his testimony before the House 
of Representatives Committee on Military Affairs on February 10, 1916. 
(Vol. 2 of Hearings on H. B. 2766, page 1379 et seq.) The plan of organiza- 
tion for military training at the University of Illinois, under Dr. James' 
supervision, is also there presented. 
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a military subject in each semester, thus completing the mili- 
tary features of the course at the same time as the others. 

I believe that if the federal government would offer a mili- 
tary scholarship of $250 per annum, or $1,500 for the course, 
on condition that the candidate after graduation in the Uni- 
versity should enter the army as second lieutenant for one 
year, with lieutenant's pay, and then enter the reserve corps 
for a certain number of years subsequent, the government 
would find no difficulty in getting a considerable number of 
first-class officers in each of these institutions at a cost very 
much less and for the purposes of such an officer under very 
much better conditions than a corresponding training can be 
furnished in an institution like West Point. I believe that at 
Illinois, for example, we could turn out fifty such men a year, 
half as many as graduated from West Point in 1914. It would 
be necessary, of course, for students who wish to pursue this 
curriculum to enlist for this service much as they enlist at the 
present time when they enter West Point. 

Some distinguished military authorities whom I have con- 
sulted, think that the necessary combined course leading to 
both these degrees could be completed in five years instead of 
six, and an officer of high rank expressed to me the opinion, 
that by utilizing the vacations in the training camps recently 
established by the government, the work could be done in four 
years. If so, all the better. It would save time and money. 
But the important thing is that the work should be well done 
and not that it should be done quickly or cheaply. This is a 
matter for the expert opinion of such bodies as the General 
Staff and the War College. 

Now the advantages of such a scheme as we are proposing 
are : 

First, a large number of officers can thus be secured, and it 
will be necessary to have a very large number if we actually 
try to enlarge the regular army, or create a continental army, 
or energize the militia, and particularly if we attempt all three. 

Second, a well trained body of officers can be thus obtained ; 
officers who would have not only the military point of view, 
but the civilian point of view ; officers whose military prepara- 
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tion would be greatly strengthened and vitalized by their 
other studies. 

Third, a well distributed body of officers could thus be ob- 
tained, coming from all sections of the country and all classes 
of society. 

Fourth, a body of officers would thus be secured who, while 
competent from a military point of view, would have received 
their training in institutions dominated by civilian ideas and 
ideals; a body whose members, while trained for their duties 
as military officers, would still feel themselves not primarily 
soldiers, but primarily civilians, having prepared themselves 
primarily not for a military but a civilian career. 

Fifth, a body of officers would be obtained animated by the 
same fundamental notions on politics and government as the 
great mass of the American people from whom they have 
sprung and in whose midst they have lived while receiving 
their training. They would be, in fact, a true citizen corps of 
officers, qualified to command a citizen soldiery. 
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